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version of it. And war-time tensions, the contrast between
American promises and American performance, the justifiable
Negro conviction that talk about race mixture and the like
is a cover for economic exploitation^ by American labour at
least as much as by American capital, make the situation
more dangerous even than it was before. It is no wonder
that so many good Americans, of both races, try to heal the
breach, ancTtake to heart Jefferson's ominous prophecy, his
reflection on the national sin of slavery and on the justice of
God. He trembled for his country; so do they.
The South, naturally, and rightly, resents the view that it
created the problem because of its own original sin. Not only
was the sin national, but the manner in which slavery was
abolished made a problem which, at best, was terribly difficult,
almost insoluble. The slaves were freed by the military defeat
of all the whites, not just a small class of masters. That
emancipation did not merely ruin the plantation owners, it
disorganized the Southern economy at a time when all
Southerners, black and white alike, were impoverished by a
long, wasteful and lost war* The victorious North behaved
with far more economic ruthlessness than the victors of
Versailles, and it imposed, in the name of the "Reconstruction,"
the rule of emancipated slaves, local ^renegades (the
u Scalawags") and imported ad venturers, the "carpet-baggers."
Their governments were not necessarily much more corrupt
than those which afflicted some Northern cities and States at
that time, but they were far beyond the means of the
impoverished South. The North could get along with corrupt
and wasteful governments that did nothing but plunder the
treasury. But the South needed positive government and it
could not get it. Worst of all, the South did get that datimable
gift, an alibi. It was given a reason for being permanently
sorry for itself; like Ireland and Germany, it was given a
permanent excuse for all internal weaknesses and faults, it was
excused from assessing its own share in its troubles. Only
to-day is the South slowly accepting the fact that fhe sins
of "damn Yankees" and "uppity niggers" are not enough to
account for all Southern troubles.
The white South was not merely united by a common tragic
experience. It had acquired from that experience a new order
of values that it did not share with the rest of the United